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took the opportunity to review the Public Works policy
since the time of Madhav Rao and the minority. It was
a record in which he could take a pardonable pride. Apart
from the capital there were waterworks in thirteen pro-
vincial towns and even in villages; great public buildings
had sprung up, often artistic and always adequate; rail-
ways had expanded from a little timid line of nineteen
miles to upwards of 700 miles of road; Okha Port had
been built and had a promising future before it. Nor had
the cultural side of such works been neglected. In many
of the public buildings, in the lay-out of the public park
and the Palace gardens, there was much to delight the
eye and to give to the Baroda citizen a patriotic pride in
his own country, to make him feel the effect of noble
works and the degradation of squalor. In one respect
there had been failure, and the Maharaja did not disguise
it. Surface irrigation had not justified itself, in spite of
the lavish sums spent upon it. The revenue, which is the
sure index of its popularity, had barely sufficed for its
maintenance. This was due to various factors: the nature
of the soil had not been sufficiently studied; the designs
were sometimes faulty, but more than all, the flatness of
the country denied water to the ryot when he most needed
it, especially where the reservoirs depended upon the rain.
On the other hand, the ryot, by the liberal grant of State
loans, had been encouraged to use the subsoil water, and
the multiplication of wells was evidence of the Govern-
ment's wisdom in this respect. A dramatic touch was
given to the speech by the first public recognition of Pratap
Sinh as Yuvaraj.

Shortly after this, all Baroda was rejoicing over the
birth of an hek in the second generation. On the znd
April 1930 Shanta Bai, the wife of the Yuvaraj, gave
birth to a son. To be a great-grandfather is not a novel
experience to the Maharaja, but it was a satisfaction to